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nd the well-be rot the very faithful bod 


{f men who serve in the Museum’s galleries 


lhe working hours of the attendants 


Were set Many Vvears age In recent Vears 
ere has been general tendency to 
yorten all working hours, and the Trustees 

F AR have felt that the Museum’s attendants 

he should share to the greatest possible extent 

\r n this widespread movement, although 

reet, Ne idmittedly it means some sacrifice on the 
iT : + , 

part of the public until such time as there 

scriptior are funds available tor the employment of a 

es twenty larger force by the Museum 

| nig dy lo meet this situation the Museum will 

vst be closed, beginning on Saturday, Febru- 

e 3 al 13, at T1Vve o'cloc K On the afternoons ol 

r le gal holidays an 1 Saturdays, except when 


public concerts are to be given in the even- 
ing. Heretofore the Museum has remained 


open until six o'clock on Saturdays and 
nine-hour work 


day tor the attendants. [The new sched- 


making 


ront Cover Illustration: The Weddin: ile of the Metropolitan Museum will result 


Stephen Beckinghat 1 Mar n its attendants having a 45-hour working 

Cox by \\ |] am Hogarth = WeeK the iVerave WOKING week for such 

Closing Hours of the Museum x employees in comparable institutions in the 

Sporting Prints and Paintings 20 

Onental Arms and Armor 2 

lhe Gift of a Mortlake ] pest! 27 SPORTING PRINTS AND 

\ Conversation Piece by Hogarth 30 PAINTINGS 

Costumes, Accessories, and Textiles 33 

An Early Greek Statuette oe [he first pictures drawn by earliest man 

Piazzetta’s Drawing of a Shepherd Bo »z Were Inspired by the hunt. Among the vers 
n Early New York Highbo ,, early Egyptian tomb decorations there are 

Notes |, pictures of wrestling and of single-stick con- 
El | ee—Gifts—Me ; "tests. Carvings on Assyrian palace walls 
ship—Index to Volume XX X1 of t} portray the chase of the lion and the aurochs 
etin—A Memorial Meeting—The Testi Greek sculptors carved discus throwers, and 
monial to Da id Mannes—Annual Meet Greek vase painters drew pictures of foot 
ing and Annual Report—Papers, No. 3 : 
\S] RT Ra FO a Se ee racing and of boxing. Games of polo are 
Loans. Decembe 026-] ar among the subjects of the finest of Persian 


CLOSING HOUI 
MUSElL 


lw Trustees of the Metropol 


seum have long given serious consideration 


to the working hours of the Museum attend 


ants In doing so they have 


weighed both the convenience of the publi 


manuscript illustrations. Japanese artists 


| 
decorated screens wit 


1 a peculiar national 
sport—the chase of dogs by mounted bow- 
men. In fifteenth-centurs 
books were done on the tournament, and 


I urope W he le 


from that time on in Europe, and later in 
\merica, books, prints, and paintings with- 
tan Mu- out number have been devoted to sport 

In short. from the most primeval times 
there has been a steady demand for sport in 
carefully art, and a surprising number of artists have 


publ attempted to fill the demand. Some names 


>) 
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we naturally associate with this theme 
Many of us know that 
of winter skating scenes or of the homely, 
sports at the Flemish fairs, but probably 


Rembrandt's 


S,reughel never tired 


only a small minority know 
Golfer. 

It is to bring together some of the mani- 
festations of sport in art that the Museum 
js organizing its next special loan exhibition 
For the sake of unity ancient and oriental 
sports will not be shown. The exhibition will 
begin with European books and prints of 
the late fifteenth century, end with 
those of the beginning of the present century 

Phe exhibition will be held in Gallery D 6, 
with a private view for Members on March 


and 


1, opening to the public on March 2 and 
closing on the evening of April 25. 


H | WINLO« KK 


ORIENTAL ARMS AND ARMOR 


The first special exhibition of material 
from the George C. Stone bequest 
arms and armor 
having attracted an attendance of 0,072. A 


selection of the objects 1s now being trans- 


| apanese 


closed on January 17 


ferred to Gallery - 120 for permanent ex- 
hibition. A second group, including Arabian 
Turkish, Balkan, and Caucasian arms and 
armor, will be shown in Gallerv E 15 from 
February 21 through March 21. and subse- 
quently the pre-eminent examples will be 
transferred to Gallery H 5 
outstanding collection of the arms and armor 


[his is the most 


represented thus far ex- 
Many of the preces 


of the countries 
hibited by the Museum 
are inlaid with jewels forty are 
signed by the artist \ detailed 
article concerning the group will appear in 
the March issue of the BULLETIN 


and about 
or dated 


GIFT OF A MORTLAKI 
PAPESTRY 


THI 


The Destruction of Nuiobe’s Children 
Mortlake tapestry, 
as a Welcome gift « 


a seventeenth-centur\ 
comes to the Museum 
Christian A. Zabriskie 


This fine English 


hanging! is from a series of eight pieces 
known as the Royal Horses, designed by 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


Francis Clein and made for Henry Mor- 
daunt, second | arlof Peterborough, an¢ arly 
owner of Drayton House near Kettering in 
All seven of the tapes 
eighth 


Henr\ 


Northamptonshire 
tries now extant from the set—the 


piece 1S missing——bear the arms of 


Mordaunt and his wife, Penelope, daughter 
of Barnabas, Earl of Thomond. Five of them 
still hang in Drayton House, now the prop- 
erty of Captain Nigel Stopford Sackville 

illustrates a familiar 
and six 


boasted of her 


The new tapestry 
legend. Having. six 


Niobe unwisel\ 


Greek sons 


daughters 
mother of onl 
Ange re d he Cause 


these two 


maternal prowess to Leto, 
\pollo and Artemis 

of this slur upon their mother 
killed Niobe’s twelve children. In 
and sculpture, interest has always centered 
upon the pitiful figure of Niobe. Not so in 
Is merel 


tWo 


painting 


our tapestry, however; the story 


an excuse to portray two warriors galloping 


madly on Arabian steeds—in all probabilit. 
occupants of the roval stables of Charles | 
immediately focuses and remains 
fast upon the two careening riders and thetr 
Niobe and her other ten children 


the background 


| he eye 


mounts 
are inconspicuous 1n and 
\pollo and Artemis are minor figures in the 
sky. In general it is much the same with the 
the set: the Ajax and 
and Andromeda 
the head of the Cal 


other tapestries ol 


Cassandra, the Perseus 


the Meleager 
donian boar 


with 
and the ones whose subject 
\s the name of the set ind 


interest les in the 


are uncertain 
the chief 
of noble horsetlesh 


cates 


Francis Clein (or Cleyvn his name w: 


often spelled in contemporary accounts), the 
author of the cartoons, was born in Rostoc} 
Mecklenburg, in 1582. He studied in Ital\ 
worked for King Christian IV of Denmar] 
and in 1624 arrived in England to becom 

manufactory that 


Mortlake 
just outside London. Clein came to England 


designer for the tapestry 
had been established in 1616 at 
largely through the influence of the 
of Wales Charles I, 
father. made great 


later who, with 


and successful efforts to 


build up a first-rate weaving establishment 


\ no. 39.149 H 2 S } 
Wi ind silk. |The lower 1 
re renewed. | he ip r\ ( 
in the Room of Recent Accessior 
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n his country.? For about sixty years after ‘Aetas ferrea”’ and shows two galloping 
1019 skilled artisans, most of whom had © steeds which relate to the animals of the 


Irom th 


Ni therlands 


times the equal 


ome to England 
Wove Lapestries that were at 
if the best then being produced on the conti 
nent. Clein worked successively under James 
ommon- 


him that 


! and Charles | and during the ¢ 
alth Horace \ alpole wrote ol 
he was in such favor with the King and in 


Wi 


such reputation, that on a small drawing ot 
I] famosissimo pittore 


le] 


him he is called 


Francesco Cleyvn, muiracolo « secolo, e 


molto stimato del re Carlo della gran Br 
tania, 1040 
Sir Sackville ¢ Mortlake 


Written In 1O70 Men- 


row, director ol 


1662-10067. 1n a letter 


tioned cartoons for ‘‘the Horses’’ made by 
Dr. Clevne,”” stating that “the figures 
were| noble enough, but the rest of the de 
Slgne Not sor excellent However, he also 


wrote that the Horses set was one of the six 


worth carrving out at Mortlake at that 
time. Any doubt that the Drayton House 
set is after Clein’s cartoons can be resolved 
by a comparison with the tapestries trom 


Primatial 


at the 


the Hero and Leander set 
Palace at 
or with the plates the 
irst published in 1054 


Pressburg, known to be after 


Clein. artist designed 
for Ogilby’s Virgil (f 
Cl 
vented the borders for his 1 
\lthough certainly not the 
secolo,”’ Clein was of talent 
Niobe’s Children 
an 


in was also an ornamentist, and he in 
apestries 
“muiracolo del 


| he 
perhaps 


artist 


an 
Destruction of 
striking design, Is audacious 
lor 
seventeenth century the 
of Clein’s inspiration in making the 
the Niobs lies within 
the ol Vl etamor phoesn, a 


etchings illustrating Ovid’s stories by 


his most 


composition tapestry of the earh 


It Is probable that 


SOUTCE 


cartoon tor tapestry 


| 
book ot 


the 


cove;rs 


Italian Antonio Tempesta, which was origi 
nally published in Antwerp in 1006. Plate \ 


ol circulated book is entitled 


this widel\ 
Charles purchased Raphael's 
Acts of the \posties in 1030, ap 
parently acting on the advice of Peter Paul Ru 
which were used at Mortlake 
toria and Albert Museum as 


For example 
cartoons tor the 
bens. The cartoons, 
now hang in the Vi 
a loan from the King 

{necdotes of Paintt in Enelay 
204 

\ copy isin the 

\ copy ola later edition 
of Prints 


Londor 
1828), vol. u, p 
Department of Prints 

isin the Department 


lempesta’s horsemen ride 


Nu ybe 


ina stVle similar to that of the horsemen of 


tapestry 


the tapestry well up on the necks of their 
Their outstretched arms and their 


flving garments also are simik 


is the background with figures in small scale 


mounts 


rc and so, too 


Ihe stance of the horses, with the hind legs 
stiffly stretched out and the forelegs raised, 


is, by the wav, a conventional representa- 
tion of the tast gallop which, although 
highly inaccurate, was generally used by 


artists up to the invention of photography 


because it served the purpose admirably 


There is no reason to doubt that the 
Drayton House tapestries are products of 
the Mortlake manufactory. One of them 
the Ajax and Cassandra, bears the Mortlake 


shield—a weighty piece of evidence, though 
not Marillier,® who 
In 1927 first described the set as the Roval 
to be Mortlake; and 


necessarily conclusive 


Horses, belleved it 
Gobel? in the final volume of his authorita- 
tive Wandteppiche accepted the attribution 
But 

tory also used the Roval Horses cartoons. as 
know from \jax and Cassandra in 
the Victoria Albert Museum which 


ars on the lower edge the 


Weavers in another | nglish manulac- 


an 
and 
hy woven words 
“Made in Lambeth.” 

Phe Roval Horses were carried out on the 
Mortlake looms several times.’ Thomson 
states that the set was first woven between 
‘oolden of the 


then under the bril- 


and 10635, the age 
Mortlake manufactory, 


lant directorship of Sir Francis Crane.® In 


1025 


1637 there was mention of a set of Horses in 
the royal accounts; and in 1651, during the 
a certain 


of the 


early days of the Commonwealth 
Mr 
Royal Horses from the King’s collection, ac 
cording to the inventory of the sale. The 
letter of Crow quoted above indicates that 


Jackson bought eight panels 


H. ¢ Marillier, /7/ Burlineton Magazine 
vol. v (1927), pp. 13 f 

H. Gobel, Wandtep pic} part 111 ol. 1 (Ber- 
lin, 1934), pp. 170 f. See also The Art N Jan 


4 1930, p 13 
| here are three tapestries [rom a set ol Roya 
Horses at | prob ibly of Mortlake 


iston Ne ston 


manufacture, one of which is the Destruction of 
Niobe’s Children 
*W. G. Thomson 


(London 
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rthe arms of Henry Mord | 
I wite Penelope, could not Der 
elore 16044 be use tl “ t ear 
r mart e. | t Ww 
lore the he storatiol te ver I { 
from what we now « VMiordaunt t 
It O44 (yf ) \! 1) rl 
f hk Charles, he led a harried life up 
e establishment of the Commonwi | 
being forced to flee the country for ' 
047 From 1049 ul he xe y on 
spent his time, according to | M t 
ment, in the 1 ement « S 7 
pally concerned with 1 pavm« t | 
Te t debts 
The design of tl rders of ( ’ 
tries offers fur eT it ! ne s W 
not made IO! the R or ‘ n tne 
entirety these designs are 1 up to 
standard of Clein’s other compo ns. Al 
though the side borders resemble his othe 
ornamental designs, such { borders 
his Hero and Leander s Pressburg, 1 
folate panels at top and bottom are in 1 
wav related to] ndividual stvle. The I 
rude and inexpert. Clein was ne 
with the manutactor intil his deatl 
16058, and during the vears of the Common 
Wwe ilth ipp rentl\ | ad mpiel I 
the works. It 1s reasonable to believe, ther 
fore, that someone altered the borders of t] 
irtoons after his deat! d th Mortlal 
weavers, and also those of Lambeth, us« 
the “improved” models during the Resto 
ration. These were probably the carto 
which Sir Sackville Crow mentioned 
16070. In this connection it may be not 
that the Ajax and Cassandra panel fron 
Lambeth in the Victoria and Albert Mu 
eum has borders similar to those of tl 
Dravton Hous pestries 1d dated 
principally because of the arms in the toy 
Gohbe 4 } 1) { \ tape rv fron } 
Dravton set 1s dated \bout 1035 
Mordaunt ed ut O00 \ nos 
ictive durin ne brief rel of lames I] ONs 
16088). Under the assumed ne of Robert H 
stead he wrote Su } ( } r\ 
his family, includir t of | 
1 he 100k was pl blished ir OAS 


yrder out 1070-1680.’’!? The Drayton 
vere pre bably woven betore 1680 

r during the seven Mortlake works 
ver d ncern. Thus the date about 
600-1080 seems reasonable for our tapestr 


\ CONVERSATION PIECE BY 
HOGARTH 





( I if 
Marv Cox event of signal importance 
r the Museun Hi rth has previous 
) nrepresen d nteMne ollect ON OL paint 
nd tl Sal irl nd very char 





sidered « part tron s historica 
signil nee 
i his cany notwithstanding its unusual 
may be classified as a conversatior 
\N r\ I 5 it A\LKel y 4 MN 
el Sas f Lambeth hanging of sever 
Horses else ere described exhibiting me 
I rsel er! s, how I Kilkenny 
pestrie ( ron Horsen ship seri he 
if ) tor were SUD] sedly he rh 
\bral 1) penbdeet 1590 O75 See H. ( 
Mari ; / : j 
( ry (London, 1930), pp. 52-55 
\ n » 111. Marquand 1. Oil o1 
s. H. 5014 in., w. 4014 in. Shown this mont! 
e Room of Re t Acce rate 
er of tk | IN 
[he paintir s first recorded in the possess 
ft the Deedes family, to whom it passed thre 
their ancestress Catherine Beckingham, nee Cor 
bett, second wife of Stephen Beckingham. It was 
the collection of Herbert \W Deedes at Salt- 
vood Castle, Kent, an ent by Mrs. Deedes 
to the winter exhibitior t the Roval Acader 


don, 1894], p. 24, no. 98 It was again exhibits 
London in 19006 (Whitechapel Art Gallery 
\G ’ ij } Londor QOO Dp. O2, no. 12! 
nd in 1930 (Exhibition of English Conver 
Pieces, 25 Park Lane; G. C. Williamson, £7 
Conversation Pictur he Eighteenth and Ear 
Nineteenth Century {London, 1931], p. 8, pl. XIV 


From Mrs. Herbert Deedes the painting pass« 





to Mrs. W im Deedes: in 1920 1t came into the 
collection of James Carstairs, from whom it was 
cquired by the Knoedler G ries (M. Knoedlet 
nd Compan W.H ) ae Trad } 
New York, 10935]. no. 5 
I he ce Family quired in 1920 i 
N O20 al! | ] ) I 
sider vy the Museun é Hogart! 
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ton piece, the term apphed to a particular form before removing to Bourne Place in Kent, 
So, of painting popular in England during the Where he became a Justice of the Peac« 
rks eighteenth and the early nineteenth century) There, on October 5, 1750, he died. His son 
oul The taste for this type of painting was by ind heir followed in the family tradition 
tri no means peculiar to the English, nor was it ind was duly admitted to t] ime Inn 
their invention, for both the Dutch and the 1745 
French schools had exploited the 1dea. Ho- lo the right of the rick nds her 
garth’s conversation pieces Were among his father, Joseph Cox (1677-1737 widowe! 
earliest productions in the field of painting since 1727. [he Cox’s, an armigerous famil\ 


for the most part they were executed be- | were residents of Kidderminster in Worces 
tween 1728 and 1731. Thus, this picture, — tershire.® Joseph Cox “‘was bred an attorn 


/ 


which bears on the lower left the inscription ind practised near 40 vears in this borough 
h’s Nuptie: S'?: Beckingham: Ar |miger| June Kidderminster He purchased the manor 


nd go": 1720: W™: Hoearth: Pinx|1 is one ol of Stone. which on his death he lett to | 





1c¢ the first of Hogarth’s group portraits daughter Mar \ monument tohis memotr 
shi The marriage of Stephen Beckingham © stands in the church at) WKidderminster 
1I1- with Mary Cox was solemnized in the littl where he died and was buried 
K parish churchof Saint Benet’s, Paul’s Whart lhe Rowlandsonesqgue clergyman ts prob 
ne London, on June 9, 1729 \lthough the bly the rector of Saint Benet’s, the Revert 
7 marriage took place in Saint Benet’s, the end Thomas Cooke, M.A., » re} 
nterior represented appears to be not tha have solemt ome thi ho 
ial church but a slightly modified view of the marriages during | cumbs | aut 
on east end of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields haired f re behu het I] 
London.* However, it 1s to be observed that study of the vounger Hoearth’s met 
at the extreme right of the picture, in the | servants. Certainly his resemblance to tl 
en background and only partially visible, there = manservant with = tl Ter par 
nN is a statue of Saint Maurus dressed as a opened moutl n the Six Portraits of Ho 
= deacon and holding his symbol, the censer earth's Servants, in the National Galler 
( | in his right hand. As Saint Maurus ts usually london, is strikit \ppare 
represented with Saint Benedict Saint model W I mploved ! 
Benet) and Saint Placidus, one can surmis« subsidiary capaci n The Orator Henk 
that his presence here ts an allusion to the Christening a Child, inthe British Museum 
church of Saint Benet’s Phe other portraits in our p ting have 
lo the lett of the groom we see his tather deen lentihed lhe | ad I } | 
‘ Ralph Beckingham, barrister of Gray’s Inn Vr. Ral m Is 
London. For generations members of thi ber of the Beckingham 


iT- 
1s Beckingham family had been barristers in \lthough Hogarth had set himsel 
- the Inns of Court at London. The Stephen n independent engraver in 1720 lid 
2 ] ' \ is th t ' stor 
es Beckingham who is portraved in this pain erious| ke up p ng 
in , ‘ 
n Ing Was no exception. He was admitted to velihood much before 1728. At the tim 
, Lincoln’s Inn on January 8 1717>18 and — the painting of this picture, Hogarth w 
| ] r 1 +} { ] f+ ‘ ‘ 3 r 
\ eVidenthy practiced there lor several Vears oOungs Mal ) nil Wo) nan ] 1S Mal 
() ' r | } ’ “ir 
) lhe entrv of the irriage fre | 
Steven Beckingham of Lincoln’s | Mids 
nd Mary Cox of Kidderminster, Worcester, S . 
DY | ( \\ \ | I ale [ ’ 5 ly ti (aT H 
d ind S Peter, Pa HWeoPhar | ) ) | } 
le | IQTO ol. u (Marriages St. Benet 1619-1730), p | R. Burt 
1s 305. It is interesting to note Sarah Be S 
er ingham was married in this church on Feb. 18 London, 1800), | 
i 1060; evidently Saint Benet’s was a church used ’T. R. Nash, ¢ } 
by the Beckingham family over a period of year H orcestershire (Londor Oo 
: Willlamson B.S Ss \\ re (;. Henness \ amir 
Sevier. ( } ’ / { ( ? | 2 
14f., ol, fig. 12 {9 , ' 
31 
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nental stvle required by 1 


this time he had not achieved recognition a 


ventional propriety 


can see his later satiric vein forecast ins 


efforts to paint in the continental tast 
voung Hogarth succeeded only in being Eng 


and soon Was to De 


a thought materially different 
from that expressed 
those elegant 
portraitists. One feels the sincerity 


acter of Hogarth’s representations an 


nent British Paint 
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conscious of their absolute English quality 
In the faces of these real, flesh and blood 
persons Hogarth, true to his native instincts 
has seized upon the most characteristic fea- 
ures and has caught the essential qualities 
to sav the least, without flatters \lread\ 
he is beginning to reveal his unsurpassed 
power as a commentator on life 

Although among the earliest known can- 
Vases from the brush of Hogarth, our picture 
s surely and even boldly painted and shows 
none of the signs of an inexperienced and 
outhful technician. The play of light and 
shade has been manoeuvered with masterl\ 
skill to heighten the dramatic effect and to 
support the compositional unity. One of the 
best passages for the technical handling of 
paint is the swift, sure rendering of the two 


figures looking down on the scene from the 
eallerv. On the whole, however, the brush- 
work is very different from that characteris- 

c of Hogarth’s later period, which 1s less 


delicate and painstaking, more bold and 


\nother dehehtful, but quite un-Hogarth 
an, passage is the cherubs poised on a va 
porous black tornado of a cloud which swirls 
n from the adjacent transept. They hover 
above the happy couple and pour out the 
contents of a horn of plenty—a gay assort- 
ment of flowers and fruits among which 1s a 
pomegranate, the symbol of fertilitv. The 
ontinental motive of putti, though not ex- 
pected of Hogarth (it appears again to be 
sure, in The Cholmondeley Family, in the 
collection of the Marquess of Cholmonde- 
lev), serves to bind the composition together 
and to accentuate the center of interest. It 
is possible that the motive was added tor 


this purpose after the picture was other- 
wise finished, for under the obscuring cloud 
is acarefully painted chandelier 

This painting proves Hogarth to be al 
ready a master of the most delicate nuances 
and color harmonies. The two principal fig- 
ures, Mr. Beckingham and Miss Cox, stand 
out from 
the lighter tonality of their attire. The 
groom is clad in a grav-blue coat and a light 
blue waistcoat, both embellished with silver 


he interested spectators through 


lacings and buttons. The costume ts com- 
pleted with knee breeches of blue satin. At 
the evel 


his side hangs a gilt smallsword 
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present accouterment of the gentleman of 
fashion, while his black cocked hat 1s ele- 
gantly disposed under his arm. The dainty 
Miss light 
bluish grav gown with trimmings of gold 
Like the other ladies, she wears a string of 
pearls around her slender neck. Her father, 
more subdued in his attire, as befits his age, 


Cox is genteelly dressed in a 


is seen In a cinnamon-colored coat with gilt 
buttons and facings. The Reverend Thomas 
Cooke wears the usual vestments of black 
and white enlivened by a hood of red and 
holds the opened Book of Common Pravetr 
on which can be read “OF MATRIMONY.” The 
two ladies on the right wear salmon-colored 
and light vellow gowns, while the one on the 
extreme left wears brilliant deep blue. Mr 
Ralph Beckingham, who gazes with interes! 
over his son’s shoulder, wears a dull bottle- 
green coat with gilt buttons. The architec 
tural background ts painted in neutralized 
browns varving subtly from a cool toa warm 
tonality. In the nght foreground a brilliant, 
freely painted carpet, of European 
bly krench—manufacture, aids in the com- 
position 

Viewed simply 
history, this 
Sut more, it is a truthful representation of a 
moment 


possi- 


as a snapshot of family 
canvas is delightfully fresh 
in the life of a past age and is en- 
tirely in harmony with the spirit and genius 
of the period. In the enjoyment of the paint- 
ing the observer is miraculously transported 
from the unquiet, nervous tempo of our 
harried day into the quieter pace of Georgian 
England. In contrast with this conventional 
portrait group Hogarth was already paint- 
ing his first series of moralities, [he Harlot’s 
Progress. 


HERMANN W. WILLrAMs, [TR 


COSTUMES, ACCESSORIES, AND 
TEXTILES 


The Museum has lately acquired by gift 
and purchase a number of objects which 
differ in both character and period and 
which for this reason have been grouped 


above under a rather general heading. In all 
For this information as to the provenance of 
the carpet | am indebted to the late Professor 


Rudolf M Riefstah! 


THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


there are eight pieces, five ol which relate to 
costume; the other three are textiles 

One of the most striking of these varied 
acquisitions 1s a delightful dress of silk (fig 
2)? which is reputedly from the English 
manufactory of Spitalfields and which was 
made in all probability sometime during the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century 
From the standpoints of provenance and 
period, therefore, particularly the latter, it 
is of unusual interest even among other dis- 
tinguished examples in the Museum's col 
lections. [he material is a silvery white satin 
patterned in brilliantly colored flowers and 
in the way of color and naturalistic drawing 
conforms entirely to the tradition of French 
fabrics of the period. But in the flat deline 
ation of the flowers and their somewhat 
studied disposition the design differs from 
of the 


It shows a careful and con 


the free and gracefully drawn patterns 
French designer 


scientious rather than an inspired taste 


hese differences, however, though savor 


ing of a spirit of criticism, 1n reality are cited 
only 1n support of an English parentage, for 
1S exceed nel h 


the material itselt indsome 


\s added evidence of an English provenance 
t mav be noted that the skirt of the dress ts 
cut in one piece—a characteristic of man\ 


] nglish dresses. Its preat interest, however 


lies in the cuff: for instead of the fa 


ruffle so 


! 
N-shape d 


generally tound on eighteenth 
century dresses, this costume has the wid 
pleated band, narrowed gracefully towards 
the inner arm and hanging awav from the 
sleeve, that characterized stvles of the first 
half of the century. Cuffs of this kind appear 
constantly throughout the period 
dies whom Watteau 


worn by the la 


were 
painted and thus—in view ol the vear of his 
demise—before 1721; the appear also in 
the early work of Pietro Longhi and con- 
spicuously in that of Jean Baptiste Siméon 
Chardin, whose delightful Grace before 
Meat shows them worn not only b he 
mature but also by the ver oung. But 
aside from this feature, the dress can bi 
even more closely dated through the pleats 
at the back. These are not the wide, soft 
folds that were the fashion in Watteau’s dai 
Showt is , e | Recent 
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{ rm | 1 rved | iv Castlem Weal 

Vor nlrod ed dur ne nirtiy \ rd ) It ( te | vellow Satin lher IS also 
In } eb ed | “ ch took place at 
ncrach i" ( for fetal Bat ll later period. when Beau Nas} 
| I Cr VO I I S as ess Oueensberry her 
late tween the third ! fifth decad wo hundred nt pron, declaring that 
{ eenth (st s be one b \ Is wor Vhite aprons. Th 

wed eum Js entire] 

Fé ] BROCADED VELVET XV-XVI CENTURY 

stand out sharply at right angles to the skirt tvpical of the time whet e fashionable 
This also is a somewhat unusual featur apron was quite small. | made of linen 
For the rest, the dress follows the familiar © embroider {in sil n white and. bright 

( ehteenth-centur lin With sau re low shades otf red. blue and green \ design 
neck and elbow sleeves small flowers, worked in sati tch, forms 
\ charming and rather rare accessory is a border on three sides and a framework for 
in embroidered apron® of the period of — th openings at the top intended for pockets 
Queen Anne. Aprons of this decorative chat Scattered over the ground are tiny vases 
acter were lor centuries the accompaniment each holding two miniat ire flowers and 
ft formal costume. Queen Elizabeth owned leaves. The strings are missing but 1] S 
one edged with gold and silver and carna not surprisin sonlv in rare instances have 

on-colored silk lace, and Pepys a centur rings sur d 





Wn 
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lace* with the round ground and fine toile of 
the eighteenth century was acquired not 
primarily for its quality but because of the 
roval character of its design. Throughout 
the pattern, alternating with a floral spray 
is aroval crown framed in a floral border and 


surmounted by the inscription LU DX V DG 


t 


tore 


OWNL 


to add this piece to similar exampk 


{1 by the Museum 


Much earher is another Oslume teCeS 


sory, 
the | 
and ] 
Part « 


a woman’s embroidered headdress ol 
lizabethan period.® which though cut 
yartly worked was never completed 


sf the penciled pattern remains clearl 





FIG. 2. DRESS OF SPITALFIELDS 


EREN (Louis XV by the Grace of God Kins 
of France and Navarre). Information ts lack- 
ing as to the motive that produced this 
loval tribute, but it is evident that the piece 
Was made originally tor a sleeve ruffle or 
engaceante, since in tapering the end to con- 
form with the required shape the crown was 
reduced according|\ In scale | aces ol roval 
association, aside from the excellence ot 


their quality, always possess romantic and 
historical interest, and it is a pleasure ther 
* Acc. no. 36.147. Rogers Fund 


SILK, MID-XVIIE CENTURY 

to be seen. The design ts ers 

scroll pattern that occurs constant] 
Elizabethan work. [tis quite simple in draw 
ing, the units linked to form an all-over d 
sign of circles worked in gold thread in 


stitch 
tlower, 


] 


broidet 


crmine 
\ 


Enclosed in each, instead of the 


is a conventionalized motive en 


ed in black silk and resembling, w 
radiating lines. the fingers of a han 
however, be intended t 


lhe headdress. as it hes 


128 Ix ) 
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nal condition would 


the triangular piece 


an English wed 


dress ol] 1047 presentec 


dress according] 





Bands of passementerie trim the bodice and 
form a long. vertical panel on the front of 
the skirt. while the sleeves are finished with 
two rows of narrow ribbon pressed into the 
form of small, flat rosettes. It 


tis adress com- 


pletely simple in line but of distinct charm 


ace it reflects 
ill the romance and femininity of the early 
Victorian period. It e 


vokes visions of curls 


parasols. and little scoop bonnets with 


Strings 

The textile group includes one of the 
splendid brocaded velvets of the late fif- 
teenth or early sixteenth centur fig. | 
which add distinction to any collection. It ts 
an early renaissance development of th 


great Gothic velvets in which the Italian 
worker is CONS dered to have ill yned the 


zenith of his art, and it possesses the sumptu- 


ous qualitv of these fine fabrics. Like the 
latter, the weaver of this brocade has de 
pended on a contrast between the rich tones 


ot the velvet and the gold of the pattern to 


chieve his effects. The ground 1s red velvet 
deep and soft in pile; and the pattern, woven 
n gold, emplovs several varieties of thread as 
well as several techniques. [he des en tself 


shows an arrangement of curling branches 


springing in the torm of circles from the cen 
tral ornament and terminating in| pome- 
granates. These scrolls are woven in a fin 
xold thread® which runs entirely through 


the fabric and is brought to the surt 


AL 
) 


required. To enrich and vary the pattern 
this thread 1s raised in tiny loops (boucle 
over the surface of the velvet. Sometimes 
they take the form of small dots to outline 
and delineate the surface of the pomegranate 
and sometimes they are massed in_ solid 
blocks to form the framework of the main 
body of the central ornaments. For further 
iccent gold thread of a heavier quality has 
been used, also in blocks ot loops [hey form 
the bases of the pomegranates and the cen- 
ters of the ornaments. As is usual in such 


superlatively fine weaves, the piece 


S T= 
markably light and supple despite the char- 
acter of its materials. It is in everv wav a 
rich and most beautiful fabric 


Iwo fine lengths of the fis | 


figured satin 


senerally called lampas illustrate the bold 


\ce. no. 36.143. Rogers Fund 
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and patterns of the First Empire, such as were lilies. and roses in soft. subdued shades of 
it of ordered by Napoleon in large quantities blue, lavender, and red and even a touch of 
with to furnish his palaces and so encourage a brillant orange. Anoccasional butterfly, also 
the revival of the Lyon industry. This example brilliant in tone, varies the floral pattern. It 
om- of which two widths are required to com- s one of those compositions which combint 
arm plete the pattern, has a ground of green — happily grace of drawing and harmony of 
lects satin with a pattern in twill weave. in shades color and which therefore are completel 
arly of white and cream. A circular medallion is | charming in effect 
urls framed by corner medallions with a design FRANC trTLI 
vith 
the 
fil- 
It is 
the 
han 
the 
1u 
the 
de- 
es 
1 to 
vel 
ven 
Las 
self 
hes 
en- 
ne- 
ne 
ih 
ads 
mn 
lé 
1es 
ahi FIGS. 1-3. GREEK BRONZE STATUETTE, GEOMETRIC PERIOD 
te 
lid of leaves and tlowers. The intervening spaces AN FARLY GREEK STATUETTI 
un In the pattern are filled with a vanety ol 
ler ornamental arabesques. The colors, which \ bronze statuette of a nude warrior ts 
Jas are clear and brilliant. unite to form a strik important new acquisition (figs. 1-3 I 
m | ing effect. belongs to the geometric age—the earliest 
n- Phe last piece is a delightful painted silk — period of Greek sculpture —and may be 
ch ot the period ot louts XVI , This delicate dated in the eighth centur B.C. C1000 I 
e- fabric could easily be classed under a costume ettes of human figures of this early epoch 
ir- heading, for it is a tvpe of material used at : sae deal, =e 
a | the time for women’s dresses. On the white eee ice Aa peep rare he R 
taffeta ground are painted undulating floral cent Accessions, later 1 
In vines Whose flowers combine the bright but reek Ro m (J 2). A sn r 
Id harmonious colors that the French used so: a on seine rabies _ 
skillfully. Therefore, we find carnations pare wabiner se ® warts na 
\cc. no. 30.142. Rogers Fund small percentages of 1rot 
. 
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ire comparatively rare. The only other ex n this case actually preserved, as well as a 
mple in our collection is the famous group — bit of the object to which the figure was 
ola centaur and man out of |. P. Mor fastened a flat strip Ol bronze, decorated 
ran.? Like it, our new example ranks among — where it protrudes bevond the plinth, with 


the best pieces so far known; moreover its — punched circles; though the original edge ts 

sually large size and the fact that it is | nowhere certainly preserved we may per- 
practically complete (only the weapons art haps assume that the object was a large 
missing) give it significance.Unfortunatel vessel, on the rim of which several statu- 
the surface corroded in places and some — ettes were mounted. Scraps of large tripods 
details are blurred and caldrons with statuettes attached to 

[he warrior is standing with the left les them have been found, for instance at 


slightly advanced, the right arm raised to) Olympia and Delphi (the statuettes cast 


hurl a spear, the left arm lowered. A bit of | solid, the vessels hammered). As the prove- 
the spear remai n the perforation of the nance of our statuette is possibly Olympia 
nght hand; the lett hand—which 1s a mere we may guess that it too was part of an im- 
flattened blob s also perforated and per portant dedicatory offering. Such erandiose 
haps held a shield lhe proportions——flat compositions in the geometric age are re- 
torso, long legs with pron nent buttocks vealing testimony of an advanced state of 
flat face with only the nose, ears, and pointed — civilization. The colossal) eighth-centur 
beard protruding—are those familiar trom terracotta vases evidently had their counter- 
other statuettes of this period nd from parts in impressive metal vessels 

the painted representations on eighth-cen GiseLta M. A. RICHTER 
turv pottery. [he distinction of these prim 


tive figures is readily appreciated toda) 

The simplified, compact forms, the flowing — PIAZZETTA’S DRAWING OF A 
nto s the quiet DOS 0) Ndicative ) ) ) 

AeA gue, see SHEPHERD BOY 


nevertheless of action, with its raised arn 
ind upturned face—make of this  litth \ new drawing sometimes occasions 1n 
figure a detin te sculptural ichievement terest because of its relation to a tamuiliar 


The freshness and vitality of eghth-centur elaborated composition. Much more often it 





Greece find here an appropriate expression simply gives pleasure because of its intrinsic 
The statuette stands on a small rectangu beauty or because of the intimacy——seldom 
r plinth with the usual two holes, placed = equaledin painting —withwhichthismedium 
liagonally, for attachment. The rivets ar reveals something of the artist’s essential 
) . self. The drawing just acquired by the Mu- 
el ) ne ¢ i ‘i ronzes ; 
he | o Fine Arts Academy, | ( seum has not been connected with any other 
lt will returr »Gallery |] 2in March work of Giovanni Battista Piazzetta (1082 
There are a few contemporary figures wit! 1754), but in it is portraved a Venetian 
weg Siew ‘ek outh who embodies all the poetry and 
pa©r e.f cs uette fron i CSSA) “CT 
|’ Art ( N York, 1 1}, fi -4 ' freshness of the rejuvenated Venice of the 
Os, i 1 ns? ew OTK 3 54 
Olympia (A. Furtwangler, Olympia, vol. iv | 1890 eighteenth centurs 
pl. xvi, no. 243). Furtwangler (of Pp. 39, no We are shown the head and shoulders of a 
2 } SI .as¢ mad spear for the empt {tf | p : 
resale : boy of perhaps fifteen vears, resting his chin 
hand ot 1 figure imilar to our einer ocn , 

Leen wan dann saekacen but the two Upon his hand and gazing at us with a look 
perforations in the left forearm of still another which would by nsol nee itself Were It nol 
t tte Jor + ( —> I { ] ry +} 1 
sucn statuette (Zervos il., igs. 09-72) Wou dulled to meditation bv the reflective, al 

S ITO sugcvest ast 1 rtt SI if . 

ny, W. Lar wae Sly en most sleepy evelids and the shadow of the 

1. W. Lar 7 hy kk ron Lor I ‘ 

i, auasaes Nae nd eateciinelan i ragged hair which fringes his forehead. The 

ion 1O2 I X I \ IrtWa ( 
pl. xvi, no. 244; P. Perdrizet, Fou le De 

vol. v (1908), pls. 1 and m1 passim; A. de Ridder One report is Olympia, another Crete 
Catalogue des bronzes trou Ty lcroft 1A \cc. no. 36.144. Fletcher Fund. Charcoal and 
[pen Paris, 1896), pp. 240 ff., nos. 092-094, and white chalk on fine-grained gray paper, bearing 
Les Bronzes antiques du Louvr al 1913), Vo the water mark IP. H. 12"'% 1in., w. 978 in. Shown 
1, pl. 10, nos. 81, 82 his monthin the Room of Recent Accessions 
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designation of shepherd was probably given 
him because of the stick that rests against 
his shoulder. It is defined with dett con- 
trasted touches of charcoal and white chalk 
and its projecting twigs suggest that it was 
freshly uprooted or torn from some low- 
hanging branch 

Piazzetta’s drawings tall into two dit 
opposed groups. The nu 


almost 


lerent 





these he ¢ mploved the treer me dium Ol. h il 
coal heightened with white chalk, and among 


them belongs our drawing of a Venetian 


bov. In the languorous pose and mood, and 


more significantly in the combination 


shading and bold line by which 
resembles the Standard 


ichieved, it 


Ing 
Bearer in the Correr Museum in Venice 


} } 


Both are probably to be place hinthen ddl 








SHEPHERD BOY BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA 


cleus of the first is formed by three albums 
two in the Roval Librarv in Turin and one 
n the Kress collection in New York) in 
which are collected his preparations for en- 
eravings to illustrate, among other things 
the Offictum Beatae Mariae Virginis, Bos 
suet’s writings, and the Gerusalemn 
herataot Tasso. These are meticulous studies 
finished to a degree, drawn with the fine 
short strokes of a very sharp red crayon ot 
black pencil. The other class of sketches 
comprises those handsome pages showing 
singh head, o1 occasionally the heads ol 
sroup, Which Piazzetta drew to provide fot 


the daily needs of his wife and children. In 


trait that the artist drew and signed in 1735 
Albert nN no. 253 e) 1 lecor 
tion r San Cn ni <¢ P \ } 
dent il] | 1 re | 1 | j 1 4 ! 
drawing 

lwo « ner Versions eS | ra 7 
re know! one p thy ferior w 
line and expression, 1s 1! e Alber 
Vienna (no. 252 nother, illustrated I 
rt cle D Robert « maT ed 
hardness of outline th belor 
to Piazz s draughts! I 1 H 
jrawings indeed exhibit OVO 
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lhroughout his activity, working apparently 
without subsequent paintings in mind, he 
lelighted to sketch the glossy shoulders of 
country girls and the well-formed heads and 
fine eves of the peasants who live in the 
hills above the pink-plastered houses ot 
Castelfranco and Bassano 


MARGARETTA M. SALINGER 


AN FARLY NEW YORK 
HIGHBOY 


\n important addition to the Museum's 
collection of New York furniture Is a rare 
high chest of drawers (better known toda\ 
as a highbov)! dating from the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is shown this month 
inthe Room of Recent Accessions and there- 
after will find a place in Gallery M 23 of the 
\merican Wing 


Our new acquisition is doubly important 


n that it represents the first stage in the 
development of the American highboy and 
that it is of a tvpe which has not heretofore 
been represented in any public collection of 
colonial furniture or tlustrated in the nu- 
merous bookson the subject. Itisconstructed 
in two parts, the upper portion resting upon 
a frame supported by five single-spiral legs 
and strengthened by flat, concaved stretchers 
at the front and sides and a straight stretcher 
at the rear. Small torus moldings flank the 


upper section of the highboy and 


separate 
the four upper drawers. [he exterior surface 
is of gumwood,? more familiarly known as 
bilsted during the seventeenth and eight 
eenth centuries, when it was often used for 
furniture and paneling in New York Stat 
lhe drawer linings are fashioned of vellow 
poplar,* and the runners are of hard pine 
ind oak. The wide mortises and tenons 
which hold the drawer ends together. no less 
than the grooved drawer sides and the 
wrought-iron nails in the rough boarding at 
the back of the carcass, are minor details 
usually found in early case furniture. The 
drawer fronts are embellished with cast 
brass escutcheons and teardrop handles 


! Acc. no. 36.1124,8. H. 58 in., w. 45 1n., depth 
2414 in. Rogers Fund 
Red or sweet gum (Liguidambar styr tflua 


Lirtodendron tulipifera 
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[he former are original, and two of the 
handles are contemporarvy—providing the 
models from which the remainder have been 
copied. These models were chosen because 
in size and shape they fitted the arcs de- 
scribed on the wood by the original handles 

The English prototype for the design was 
current about 1675 1n the numerous Carol- 
ean cabinets-on-stands that were intricately 
veneered with colored marquetry and oys- 
ter-shell walnut. The graceful, spiral sup- 
ports came into fashion at the court of 
Charles II, along with numerous other opu- 
lent borrowings from continental sources 
as a protest against the bleak utilitarianism 
of the Cromwellian period. Fifty vears or 
more earlier, in Flemish and French furni 
ture the diminutive baroque columns had 
played their part in modifying the rectilinear 
severity of chairs and cabinets. In America 
their adoption was both sporadic and brief 
Isolated examples of the “candy-twist”’ turn- 
ng have been found incorporated in Con- 
necticut, New Jersev, and Pennsylvania 
furniture, as well as in that of New York 
and in each case the piece dates from the 
end of the seventeenth century 

\lthough no signature or label provides a 
ready means of settling the exact origin of 
our highboy, its continuous possession in a 
family that dwelt in Manhattan and subse- 
quently on Long Island, as well as the ma- 
terials of its fabrication and the relation of 
its design to two pieces with an established 
local provenance, is fairly conclusive evi- 
dence of New York workmanship. A small 
chest-on-stand¢ recently found in Dutchess 
County and a highboy in the possession of 
descendants of Johannes de Peyster are 
closely allied to the Museum's highbov in 
form, construction, and wood. 

[he original owner was Robert Mitchill, 
a descendant of Sir Humphrey Mitchill of 
Old Windsor, Berkshire, England. Robert 
was born in 1670 and came to Manhattan at 
the age of twenty-four. Here he pursued his 
livelihood by farming until, at the turn of 
the century, he moved to Long Island, where 


Downs and R. Ralston, A Loan Exhibition 
f New York State Furniture (The Metropolitan 
Viuseum of Art) (New York, 1934), no. 34 

B. Fk. Thompson, History of Lone Island 


New York, 1918). vol. 1, p. 562 
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and other 
There also 


the Hewletts, Bownes, Smiths, 
English familes were settling 
the famous Quaker George Fox had been 
holding the “glorious and heavenly meet- 
ings’ recorded in his journal. On April 7 
1713, Mitchill was appointed fence viewer 
and survevor of highwavs for Great Neck 


and in 1740 served as a town trustee at Cow 


PFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARTI 


My 


frequent occurrenct 


shores of Long Island during the Revolution 


raised \n 


alons the 


house was 


May 27th. 


incident ot 


follows 

“*Mav 13th 1753. Our house was beset by 
a parcel of whaleboat men who killed my 
Son 


grandson Benjamin, and | and my wert 


much wounded.’ 





HIGHBOY, NEW 


Neck (now Port Washington*), the site of 
Robert Mitchill was twice 
Phebe Denton 


his homestead. 
married, first to the widow 
Thorne, who bore him three children, and 
In 1729 to the widow Hannah Van Wyck 
Cornwell, by whom eight children 
borne. He died at the age of eighty-three. A 
son, John Mitchill, recorded in his diary 
under date of April 3, “Then began 
the carpenters to get timber for my house.” 


were 


1700 
/ 


® According to local antiquarians, although 


some historians give Manhasset 


YORK 


XVIT CENTURY 


LAIt 


‘May 17th. Went to New Rochelle to get 
intelligence of the robbers and 
“May 


house by 


murderers 
We prepared to secure our 
doors. After our 


y / rh 
grand daughter 


20th 
making double 
house was plundered m\ 
slept under the currant bushes 


ts Massive doors still sul 


The house with 


vives at Port Washington, where it is knows 


as the Anchorage Lhere unt latel) oul 
highboy stood, an heirloom from the first 
Robert M tchill to the present generation 


losePpH Do 
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e museum in neral :tl Museun 
particular are appended tor the readers of 
ne B LLETI 

What 1s, after all, the one consun ( 
reason for nuseum’s existencer | be to 
hink of it when in my vouth | read what 
Matthew Arnold wrote about the function 
Of criticism to propagate what s best 
nown nad thought n the Wie rid, I itn l 
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seems tO me to be the tunction of a mu- 
seum-—to propagate the best that has been 
thought and said and done in the world of 
art 
| feel that discrimination is the very life 

blood of the appreciation of art and it 1s the 
one thing most needed 1n this country to 
day, the one thing this Museum needs to 
promote and spread abroad among out 
citizens.” 

PAPERS, No. 3. Glazed Tiles froma Palace 
f Ramesses 11 at Kantir’ by Wilham ¢ 
Haves is the first volume in the new series 
of Papers of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. As was explained in the BULLETIN fo! 


November, the Museum 1s resuming. the 


publication of Papers as separate mono- 
graphs on important objects in its colle 
tions 

In the current Paper Dr. Haves presents 
an exhaustive study of a large group ot 
faience tles which are known to have formed 

part of the decoration of the palace of 
Ramesses I] at Kantir, perhaps the ver 
palace mentioned in the Old Testament 
story of Mose 

From an examination of the tiles now 
preserved in the Cairo Museum, the Louvre 
and the Metropolitan \luseum 


clear that faience was used In this palace far 


bec omes 


more extensively andin more elaborate forms 
than in anv other ancient Egvptian building 
discovered so far. There are ornamental 
pieces of considerable architectural interest 
among the fragments known to us, but even 
more striking are the glazed statues of cay 

tives devoured by lions and the numerous 
tiles representing the Nine Bows of Egypt 
and the figures of bound enemies. These illus- 
trate the arrogant and boastful attitude 
toward toreign peoples which characterized 
Egypt's relations to her neighbors in this 


peri ve 


\ SPANISH KNIFE. A large serving knife 
recently purchased by the Museum and 


shown this month in the Room of Recent 


\ccessions suggests how wide is the gap be 
tween the dining fashions of the sixteenth 
century and those of the present day 

In the early Middle Ages the dining tabl 
was not furnished with individual plates; 
one served oneself from the great platter 


j 


with knife and fingers and used t 


slices of 
bread in heu of a plate. By the fourteenth 


wooden trenchers for the poorer 


centur\ 
folk, plates of pewter or silver for the more 
yrtunate, had become usual 


several sl ces of bread wh ch wert More 


satisfactory 1f a few days old, were piled on 
the trencher, partly to absorb the me 
ices and partl protect the trencher 
rom ki cratche In prince I 
hold the offices of carving lof serving th 
lord and his guests were entrusted to 
spe al Quire who wa C( pped with 
large knife for carving the me other for 
cutting the bread, and maller kn I 
more delicate carvin L hese appointment 
were beautifully made; the were often 
brought 1 he bh rate leather 
cases 1 their subs \ re 
lated in most precise and ceremonious 
manner. [he guest suall I ht their 
own knives to the table t Ip their food 
Forks first considered n of 
the ultra-fastidious, did 1 me ) gel 
ral ©] til the seventeenth centur\ 

Lar broad-ended set s, known 
n Franc résentoirs, s » have been 
i sixteenth-century fashi lypically the 
hrésentoir was made of flexib!] el without 
cutting edge and was broad xtremit 
nd only slightly rounded the corners 
Its purpose was 1 on\ mi from the 
serving dish oO the ouesl plate \ fe as 
finely and richly made as that t acquired 
by the Museum must have been intended 
for princely banquets. It is beautifully pro 
portioned, not merely to the eye but whet 
yalanced in the hand. Ther a nice adjust 
ment ot contours, ol material nd colorings 


of weight. The ornament of the various parts 
of the knife is admurabl onceived. Near 
the attachment ol the handl ( eel blade 
s gilded and rraved witl ( medal 
hon enclosing the figure of a we lraw! 
n free rendering of cl Q)y 
the reverse cit f the blade ] 1] itt 








BULLI IHE Mt 


[he handle is particularly 
happy combination of materials and in its 
[he haft 
tion and has on its upper and lower surtaces 
ly, 


Sec ured DY 


proportions Is rectangular in sec- 


panels 2) borders ol 


{ 
‘d silver-gilt. On the sides the silver 
a thin line of 


gilt bands are interrupted by 
haped and lightly 


mother-ot-pearl. A well-s 
stal completes 


rock cry 


carved 


the handle 


pommel of 


This knife is said to have 


well Spanish 


come trom 


collection, and it 1s 


known 
most probably of Spanish provenance. Its 
refinement of design and execution relates 11 
to other grea 
of the 


seen in the 


t works by Spanish silversmiths 
which mav_ be 


Gallery F & 


period, examples of 
Morgan collection 
Spain in the davs of Philip 
ohly 
craftsmen Ci A 


Unquestionably 


11 offered a rich field for skillful and hi 
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( [ I demar Hammer ? 
per I / i} Vyron ¢ / 
(gREEK AN kk {AN 
( Mrs. f rd | 5 
Ni At | ASTI N 
( / Jr ( ») Py 
FAR | ASI N 
Paintings, Cl ¢ } Vrs. ¢ , ) Pra 
2 
Xeproductions, Chinese, Gi/t > 
Vurphy ! 
textiles, Chines ( f Baroy ( 
Nelfeler (2 
MEDIAEVAI 
(slass, | rencn, Gii// / nl. Ro ) /y 2 
Metalwork, French, Purcha 2 
Sculpture, Flemish, Purcha 2 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
Ceramics, English. Gift R. Thornton H P 
3); Lean Vrs. ree D. Pratt (5); Pur 
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AN MUSEUM OF ARI 
English, Gift 


D 
Purchase I 


Glass, American, Purchases (2 

laces, French, Purchase (1 

Medals, American, Lithuanian, Gifts of the Pr 
nl and | Harvard ¢ g 2), Petra 


Rimsa (1 
Metalwork, | nglish, Gift Wr and Mrs. H va 
Eric (5 

Sculpture 
Pratt (\ 

lextiles 
| Nard k uff Hhaliara ! ( ristian 4. Zaobri 


\merk 


English, French, Italian, Grfts of 


AMERICAN WIN« 

Cyfass Pur Pa I 

Mie \ rk 7 \fy H rant Ca i 1 
Vrs. Duane P. Col 1), A rd M. Kemi 
PAINTING 

Drawings, American, | in, fear irs. Geor 
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George D. Pr 2 
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Books, Gifts Jacques Bacrt (2), Hennrt Baudot 
i Dr. Walter Friedlaender (3), High ( 
exander | 
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1), Mrs. Clara P. Ma idoweroft (1 The 
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asf MUSEUM EVENTS! 





of Mrs | FEBRUARY 15 TO MARCH 14, 1937 
thriskt | 
| LECTURES AND TALKS 
| FOR MEMBERS 
ey FEBRUA 
oe hi 15 lb) am -evpt: Four Thousand Years of a Nation Art, 3. Mr 
| laggart ( room A 
2p.m._ Lace, 3. Miss Bradish Galleries 
Georg ; pom [he Embroiderer’s Use of Color. Miss Corne ( room Kk 
+ p.m \ Queen Who Proclaimed Herself King (1 alk for ¢ 
rench dren). Mr. laggart Galleries 
Vr } 19 11 a.m Color Relations: Far Eastern Art. Miss Corns ( ssroom K 
2m trench Rococo Furniture, 2. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
26 if acm Color Distribution: Near Eastern Art. Miss Corns ( sroom Is 
i2 om French Rococo Furniture, 3. Mr. Busselle Galleries 
Pillian 
ka I {ARCH 
ndauer ] 1) a.m } V pl Four |housand Years of a National Art j My 
1 ind lageart ' 
2p.m Lace, 4. Miss Bradish Galleries 
p.m [he Lapestry Designer's Use of Color. Miss Corne ( , 
+ p.m Man’s Discovery and Use of Glass (Talk for Childret 
Miss Bradish Galleries 
tan A 5 it am Color Character: LKuropean Decor e Art. Miss ¢ ( roo! 
i2 m French Rococo Furniture, 4. Mr. Busselle Gallerie 
S 11am Egypt: Four Thousand Years of a Natior Art, 5. Mr 
laggart ( 
Ludo 2p.m Ceramics, 1. Miss Bradis} Csallerie 
mmis , p.m lhe Furniture Designer’s Use of Color. Miss Corns ( I nk 
Arcus $p.m Some Persian Stories (Talk for Children). Miss Duncat Galleries 
UNICI- 12 tam Color Character: European Decorative Art. Miss Corns ( [ 
1allery i2 m French Rococo Furniture, 5. Mr. Busselle Galleri 
j aild 
el4 FOR THRE PUBLIK 
FEBRUAI 
Mrs 10 1} a.m Oriental Art: the Far East (General [our Gallerie 
a.m Color Distribution: Near Eastern Art. Miss Cort ( sroom KK 
2:30 p.m Motion Pictures lecture H 
; p.m Line and Form: English Furniture. Miss Corne Classroom K 
Heard }p.m lhe Arts of the Orient, 3. Miss Duncar Classroon 
ht a.m lhe American Wing (General Jour Galleries 
i) acm I yvpes of Painting, 5. Mrs. Fansler ! 
+p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 10. Mrs 
-Fansler ri \ 
+ p.m Gothic Architecture. Divisionin Space: England (M 
Lecture). Leopold Arnaud Lecture H 
is 1} a.m lhe Art of Italy, 18. Miss Abbot ( roon 
11 am lhe Art of Egypt, 5. Mr. Taggart Galleri 
Classroom and gallery assignments are subject to change lhe meeting } é each ay 
ment will be given on the bulletin boards in the Fifth Avenue Entrance Hall 
15 
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I 
~ 7 } Colle 7 Roman Art (Gener lour (sallenes 
tpn life in A ent Time Foypt, 3. Mr. laggart Classroom ( 
Ger I I br e, 2. Miss 
O Lecture Ha 
‘ \i -Freemar Classroom A 
ennsy nia German Homes. Miss Bradis| Galleries 
VMotion P res Lecture Ha 
j ned Glass: Me ( Py ples ot Design (Guill eT 
1 « I | re es Le ire Hall 
2 \\ Decoration in Media y (Survey of Co 
ections). Miss Free I Classroom A 
4 Vi ” re Lecture Hal 
( ¢ r Contrasts Mis ( re ( issroom kK 
1] () Solutions for Modern Problems. \W ter | } Lecture Ha 
22 I Dutch Painting (General lout Csaileries 
2 lhe kgvptian Collection (General lour Galleries 
Color and lexture lapestries. Miss Corne Classroom k 
D1 Motion Pictures Lecture Ha 
; , | t Forn \ er n kur ire Miss ( orne Classroom kK 
{pn lhe Arts of the Orient, 4. Miss Duncan Classroom A 
24 | } lhe Mediae Collection (General Tour Galleries 
1 | \n Introd I e Language of Paintit Mrs 
| nsie!l ( assroon \ 
,p.n ( tt \rct ‘ ré ) 1Sl¢ ST t q;ern \ 
\\ hye sis rt Leopo 1 Ar ud ecture H 
1 | } \y f It \ 1 Miss Abbot Classroom A 
2pn lhe Print G enies (General lour Gsalleries 
}p.n Lat \ lin Egypt, 4. Mr. laggart Classroom ( 
2 Gern v, England, and Fr 5. M 
\ l i ure H 
2 ! ble | 1 de al Survey 
( t Vrs I er Caallerie 
> * ( < ¢ he Anck Yor « Miss Bradist (salleries 
2.30 pn Mo I re ecture Ha 
| \ Group of Jay ese Screens (Le re for the De 
Dr ere pane \ ker Classroom B 
;p.m. Egyptian Repres ions of Foreigners. | v | Lecture H 
af 2 Flemish and Italian Devotional Painting (Survey « 
Colle ons Mr | wler (salleries 
| Mo ( w res Le ure H 
| | Color na Ne \ ertis ¢ P ( Gaillender Le rt 
Gordon Aymar Classroom Kk 
1 | Lhe Arts and the Ame es ol | Calile ler Lecture 
| I Hipkiss ecture H 
M | 
2 | roped! Le rat e Ar Gsener 1 « I Galleries 


1am. Coordination of Design and Color. Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 
POop.m Motion Pictures Lecture Hal 


p.n 
, p.m Khythm and Pattern. Miss Cornel Classroom k 


,p.n lhe Arts of the Orient. 5. Miss Duncan Classroom A 
: , mM Oriental Art: the Near East (General Tour Galleries 


2p.m lapestries, 6. Miss Freeman Galleries 
+p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 12. Mrs 
Fansler (Classroom A 
{pl Gothic Archite re. Division in Space: Spain (Matt 
ews Lecture Leopold \rnaud Lecture Ha 
j m lhe Art of Italy, 20. Miss Abbot Classroom A 
2p.n lhe American Wing (General [our Galleries 
2p.m Milestones in American Art, 6. Mr. Busselle Galleries 


p.m Furniture: Carving nd lurning. Miss Corne Classroom k 





,p.n life in Ancient limes koypt 4 Mi | aggart Galleries 
PaintinginGermany, England »,4.MissAbbot Lecture Ha 
2p.m. Painting in Umbria (Survey of Collections). Miss Abbot Galleries 


40 
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6 2 p.m Nature in Cretan Art. Mr. Sha 
230 p.m. Motion Pictures 
} p.m Form and Spiritin Far Eastern Art. George Rowley 
Sp.m. Symphony Concert, David Mannes, Conductor 
2p.m. Painting in Umbria (Survey of Collections). Miss Abbot 
2:30 p.m Motion Pictures 
;p.m. Color Harmony. Miss Cornell 
}p.m Modern Design: Yesterday and lomorrow (Gillender 
Lecture). Richard F. Bach 
O 11am lhe Egyptian Collection (General Tour 
11 a.m. Character in Color: Ceramics. Miss Corne 
2pm. Onental Art, 6. Miss Duncan 
2330 p.m Motion Pictures 
;p.m. Pattern: Textiles. Miss Corne 
p.m lhe Arts of the Orient, 6. Miss Duncan 
10 1b am Lhe Collec tion of Greek Art (General [our 
+;p.m \n Introduction to the Language of Painting, 13 Mr 
| insiel 
yp.m. Gothic Architecture. Sculpture (Mathews ecture 
Leopold Arnaud 
It ii a.m lhe Art of Italy, 21. Miss Abbot 
2p.m lhe Mediaeval Collection (General lout 
;p.m. Furniture: Veneer, Marquetry, and Paintir Miss 
Cornell 
,p.m Lifein Ancient Times: Egypt, 6. Mr. laggar 
b6a.m.  Paintingin Germany,England, and France, 5. Miss Abbot 
2p.m lypes ot NVI Century Painting (Survey of Collections 
Miss Abbot 
2p.m. The Last Judgment in Mediaeval Art. Miss Freemat 
230 p.m Motion Pictures 
;p.m. Jerusalemin Art through the Ages. Julius Held 
S p.m Symphony Concert, David Mannes, Conductor 
14 2p.m Il ypes of XVI Century Painting (Survey of Collections 
Miss Abbot 
230 p.m Motion Pictures 
; om European Decorative Fabrics (Gillender) Lecture 
I-thel Lewis 
$p.m. Chinese Gardens and Landscape Design. Everett 


Meeks 


EXHIBITIONS 


Sporting Prints and Paintings Gallery D 6 Beginnir 
Turkish and Balkan Arms and Armor 
(George C. Stone Bequest 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1935-1930 [hird Egyptian Koon Cont 
Prints and Drawings of Architecture 


Galleries K 37-40 Cont 


NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


Art of China Staten Island Institute | hre 


of Arts and Sciences 


St. George, S. | 
\ncient Egypt Hudson Park Brancl Ihr 
Libr r\ Si ¢ } 
\venue So i 
vay Stent 
Ancient Greece and Rome Washington Irving | hro 


High Schoo 40 Ir 
ing Place 
The Near East lextile High Schoo lhrougt 


iSth Street East of 


ecture Ha 
J 1eTie 
lassroor kK 
satle4ries 
t ure Ha 
ssroom K 
issroom A 
j erie 
ro 
‘ ire H 
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ro hk 
sroom ¢ 
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erie 
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Vi ry 
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